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ARE THERE ANY ABSOLUTE RIGHTS? 
K. J. Foreman 


Immediately below is the Kerrville, Texas, 
church where Mr. Logan is now pastor. Others 
where he has served, where pictures were avail- 
able, are (left to right): Eagle Lake, Sugar 


Land and Taylor, Texas. 


WILLIAM M. LOGAN 


Sermon on page 4. 














Letters to the Editors 





Who Will Break the Cycle of Repeated Wars? 





Love Article Discussed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to the recent article of Dr. 
Julian Price Love on the present crisis 
of national militarism, I would like to 
share with him the disapproval connected 
with the word “pacifist.” It is very in- 
teresting that even the word “peace” has 
lost its savor in the madness of war psy- 
chology. 

There is only one imperialism in the 
world which is more vicious than the 
Russian one, and that is our own. At the 
present time our military force seems to 
be the greater of the two, and we may 
conquer theirs at the great cost of human 
blood. The judgment of God, however, of 
which human history so fully speaks— 
namely, that those who take the sword 
shall perish by the sword—is sure to come 
to us in due time. If we do not get it 
from Russia, it will surely be China or 
India or Africa, as soon as they are suffi- 
ciently developed to follow the same folly 
of world power and militant nationalism 
that has destroyed every other world 
power and is now choking the life out of 
this country we love. 

My only question in reply to what Dr. 
Love writes is: Who shall deliver us from 
the body of this death? Who is there to 
break for us this vicious repetition of the 
rise and fall of military dominions? 
Surely Christ alone can—if Christians will 
only let him. 

GEORGE R. EDWARDS. 

Pittsboro, N. C. 


Forcible Restraint Necessary 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
I most heartily endorse the position Dr. 
Love takes. Here is a positive pro- 


gram for the pacifist and non-pacifist 
Christian. 
I have never been able to take the 


pacifist position which believes in dis- 
pensing with all force, trusting that love 
will eventually win out in every situation. 


As a Christian, I believe that love will 
prevail everytime, but if one seeks my 
life IT will have to restrain him IT must 
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learn to love him even while I restrain 
him. In the home, love must often times 
be expressed with force, Certainly God 
chastens (sometimes very forcibly). 

But even though I have not been able 
to hold the pacifist view, I have always 
felt deep down far closer to the pacifist 
than the militarist. Yet the non-pacifist 
Christian hag too often been driven to the 
side of war and militarism. 

I hope others will find the strength and 
direction for the future that [I believe I 
received from this article. 

EDWIN W. ALBRIGHT. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Love’s Position 





A CORRECTION 


In our September 10 issue, Dr. 
Julian Price Love’s article on ‘The 
Church and World Peace” was the 


leading article. An editors’ note ac- 
companying it, referred to the author 
as a “well-known pacifist.."’ We are 
now informed that Dr. Love does not 
deserve that classification. Says he, 
in explaining his own position: ‘The 
logic of pacifism is to believe in no 
use of force at all. I do believe in 
the use of force under law—local, 
federal, and world police forces, as 
the article describes them. But it is 
my contention that militarism is not 
the extension of police force where 
there is none, that it does not, and 
cannot, operate under law, that it 
runs ruthlessly contrary to all law. 
Pacifism is usually mistakenly iden- 
tified with this opposition to mili- 
tarism. It is one of the main pur- 
poses of the article to try to correct 
this, and to urge all Christians, both 
pacifists, who do not believe in the 
use of force at all, and non-pacifists 
(like myself) who believe in the use 
of police force under law, to unite 
in opposing the church’s support of 
the military method.” 

We deeply regret the error on our 
part and are glad to publish the fore- 


going clarifying statement.—EDI- 
TORS. 
Foster Fund 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Notice was given in a recent issue of 
this paper (Sept. 3) of the critical illness, 
with polio, of the Rev. H. C. Foster, pas- 
tor of the John Knox Presbyterian Church 
of Dallas. So many inquiries have been 
made with reference to him that we 
thought it well to make this further state- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that it seems quite 
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unlikely that Mr. Foster will ever be able 


to resume the active ministry, Dallas 
Presbytery has initiated “The H. C. Foster 
Fund.” Good response is being met 
locally but we feel that, due to the un- 
usual circumstances, there may be many 
throughout the entire church who would 
like to have part. This is being set up 
as a trust fund for future needs of Mr. 
Foster, his wife (formerly Betty Joe Jack. 
son, A. T. S. 1948), H. C. Jr., six months, 
and Frances, aged 2). Contributions may 
be sent to the Foster Fund, Box 1020, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
CECIL H. LANG. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dallas Issue 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Congratulations on your very fine issue 
of September 17 and hurrah for the new 
Dallas Book Store. It is gratifying to see 
the widespread evidence from all parts of 
the nation that Presbyterianism is forging 
ahead and that other denominations are 
doing likewise. God knows how badly the 
influence of the church is needed in every 
area of life, including politics. 

WILBUR LA ROE, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 





Your Sept. 17th issue is a peach! 
gratulations. 


Con- 


E. B. PAISLEY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WESTERN UNION 

CONGRATULATIONS UPON A _ FINE 
ISSUE. WE ARE GREATLY PLEASED 
WITH WHAT YOU HAVE DONE FOR US. 
I CAN’T GET ANY WORK OUT OF MY 
STAFF. THEY ARE ALL LOOKING AT 
THE OUTLOOK. 

0. G. HENRY. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Please let me express to you my abiding 
gratitude for the splendid issue of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK... . You 
have certainly done a splendid job in fea- 
turing our Southwestern Branch, and I am 
confident this will go far toward inter- 
preting what we are doing in the South- 
west for every subscriber to your 
paper. . 

EDWARD D. GRANT, 
Executive Secretary. 
Richmond, Va. 





Gift-of-the-Week 


TO CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


SEPT. 30-OCT. 7—For Worldwide 
Communion Sunday—something with a 
worldwide outreach. 


Send a bundle of sound, clean cloth- 
ing, PLUS 10c per pound (under sepa- 
rate cover) to cover costs of process- 
ing and overseas shipping to Church 
World Service. Write today to the ad- 
dress below for a duffle bag to be filled. 
Send clothing and 10c per pound to 
nearer address: 

Church World Service, 

New Windsor, Md., or 


Church World Service, 
3146 Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Foreign postage $1 extra. Copyright 1951, 


by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Dead Churches: 


Texas Survey Shows 65% Losses in Small Towns in 30 Years 


Leaders of Texas Presbyterianism are 
enabling their people to take a good, 
long look at themselves. Detailed ques- 
tionnaires directed to every minister, 
officer and church have produced a 
mountain of significant data to be cor- 
related and explained. Up-to-date busi- 
ness methods are being used in classify- 
ing the replies so as to insure accuracy. 
Everything now points to the centennial 
meeting Oct. 9-11 in Austin when the 
report of the year’s study will be pre- 
sented. 

This survey is the chief item in the 
celebration of Presbyterianism’s 100 
years in Texas, but other features are 
also being arranged. Elders of the 20 
churches which were organized more 
than 100 years ago will assist in serving 
at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
(In 1851 there were 36 churches which 
formed the synod.) 

Main exhibit will be an octagonal 
cyclorama, with a huge chart depicting 
the 100-Year growth of the synod, with 
eight panels devoted to the synod’s 
agencies. A 32-page tabloid newspaper 
will also be a feature of the celebration. 

John D. Moseley has been chairman 
of the synod council’s committee on pro- 
gram, publicity and research which has 
carried on this far-reaching study. De- 
Witt Reddick, of the University of Texas 
School of Journalism, has been in 
charge of publicity. His office has re- 
leased the following items from the 
study which has been made: 


Loss in Small Towns 


In 1920 there were 179 Presbyterian 
churches in towns with less than 1,000 
population; today there are 59, although 
the total population of these towns has 
increased during the same period by 
250,000. 

Of the churches that died in these 
small towns, the study shows, most—— 
almost all—never had a permanent pas- 
tor. 

So, the synod is asking itself these 





BULLETIN: Snedecor Action 


All the synods concerned with re- 
ceiving the presbyteries now in 
Snedecor (the separate Negro) 
Synod have voted to receive these 
presbyteries in line with recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly: 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana. 
Action on the part of Snedecor 
Synod is to follow immediately. 


fruitful urban areas? Or, are our fail- 
Had No Pastor ures in towns of less than 1,000 caused 

by an unsound approach, lack of under- 
standing of the problems of the small- 
town church? Are we training minis- 
questions: Since all of our church- ters who want to serve in large city 
founding efforts in large cities have suc- churches who are not challenged by the 
ceeded and a large percentage of our small-town church? Should we em- 
ventures in small towns have failed, phasize a program of consolidation or 
should we concentrate on the more cooperative churches to serve small com- 





From the Editor 


To Our Readers 


To continue our discussion of com- 5. THE LEWIS SERIES. Instead of 
ing features in these columns (begun the four or five articles we promised 
in the Aug. 27 issue, p. 11), let me from W. Jack Lewis on the movement 
call your attention to some new de- among Christian laymen in Europe to- 
velopments: day, you can look forward to ten! 

1. ON JAPAN. Dr. Rachel Hen- In addition to the two already offered 
derlite, who spent the past year in and No. 3 in this issue, here are the 
Japan, will give us a highly important titles: 
article on various phases of the mis- 
sionary work and opportunity in that 4. England: 


Real Life is Meeting 
land very soon. You will not want (not meetings). 


to miss this. 5. Germany (1): The New Laity 
2. COMMUNISM AND CHRIS- - . - Germany's Hope. . 

TIANITY. We have just accepted three ome (II): Multi-Phase Lay 

articles on “Christianity and Com- 7. Holland: Between Church and 

munism”’ by one of the best-known World—A Bridgable Gulf. 

Christian scholars of our day—John 8. Greece: Towards a _ Christian 


Civilization. 

9. Switzerland: The Ecumenical In- 
stitute, a Laboratory for Laymen. 
are: 10. America: Lessons from Abroad 
Applied at Home. 


C. Bennett. Here are the titles which 
show how important the discussions 


(1) The Issue Raised by Commun- 
ism for Christians. 6. GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK. Begin- 
(2) The Impact of Communism in ning in our Sept. 24 issue we have 
A a is Cait Del eat Ge inaugurated a einer wae calls your 
Commies Balt, attention to some ‘‘giving’’ opportunity 
each week—for your money gifts. We 
3. CHURCH MUSIC. Dr. Sydnor, think many of our readers will appre- 
ciate this. We are sure to have sug- 
gestions about an abundance of worthy 
causes. In fact, we have a calendar 
full now. If only we had more than 
52 weeks in the year! 


head of the music department at the 
Assembly’s Training School, pub- 
lished, some years ago, a vital little 
paper designed to help those with re- 
sponsibility for church music. We 
have prevailed on him to re-open the 
question and to lead us in some of 
the very same discussions in our 


THESE are only a few of many com- 
ing features. Every day brings us 
more stimulating articles. You are 


columns. This osha eigen = aware, of course, that we are able to 
called to the attention of all church | int only about 10% of what comes 
musicians. 


in the mails; much goes into the 
wastebasket, and much is stacked up 
(!) hoping that we may in some way 
find an opportunity to use it. 


4. ON EUROPE. John H. Leith, 
pastor of the Auburn, Ala., church, 
who spent the past summer in Europe 
in travel and study, has just sent me 
a stimulating and informing article on I thought you would like to know 
many phases of present-day Europe, about these attractions. 
with interpretations from the Chris- 


tian point of view. The article will , 
run in two parts. You will welcome . cS 


this feature. 

















munities unable to afford a pastor? 
Have we given careful enough study to 
the factors involved in beginning a new 
church? 

In the 1920-50 period the Presby- 
terian Church’s membership grew from 
36,793 to 75,418—while the population 
gain was almost 80%. In 1920 8.1 of 
every 1,000 Texans were Presbyterians. 
Today the figure is 10 out of 1,000. 

During the same period 167 churches 
were organized but 63 of these died be- 
fore 1950. Not including churches 
which merged with others, 215 churches 
were dissolved in the 30-year period. 
Only one of these was in a town of more 
than 10,000; ninety-four per cent were 
in towns of less than 2,500 population. 


Approve Reorganization 


Questioned about the Assembly’s Re- 
organization, 71% of the ministers ap- 
prove, while 47% think that further ad- 
justments are desirable. Disapproval 
was expressed by 18%, while 11% had 
no opinion. 

Establishment of a central treasurer 
for Assembly’s causes was favored by 
81.6%, with 9.2% opposed and 9.2% 
with no opinion. 

Asked which of the Assembly’s agen- 
cies’ programs they have the most diffi- 
culty in “selling” to their congrega- 
tions, 98% of the Texas ministers re- 
plied: Montreat. Next Negro 
Work with 32%. 

Easiest program to promote, they 
said, is Home Missions, followed by 
Higher Education. 

Only 15.5% 
Presbyterian 


came 


of the ministers oppose 
reunion, with 50% of 


those over 60 years of age voting 
against such a union. All pastors under 
30 years of age favored union. On the 
union question, 71.8% voted in favor, 
with 12.7% undecided. 

Biggest needs on the part of church 
officers, the ministers said, are: 

(1) For deacons to understand more 
clearly what stewardship means, and 

(2) For Sessions to assume responsi- 
bility for the total program in the con- 
gregation. 


Getting and Developing Leaders 


The minister’s most difficult task, 
70% of them reported, is ‘“‘getting and 
developing leaders’’ while 60% said 
“administrative details” limit their ef- 
fectiveness more than any other single 
item. 

About 40% of the ministers expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present system 
of pastoral exchange, though on a 
specific item, 58.8% favored the present 
system over any other; 10.6% favored 
a limited term, 4.9% think they would 
like a rotary system, and two per cent 
had no opinion. In this category 23.7% 
expressed dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent system but didn’t know what would 
be better. 

Best way to discover the spiritual 
needs of the people, 224 out of 251 
ministers said, is by pastoral calls, but 
asked how they could improve their 
ministry, 47% replied, ‘‘more time for 
visiting.” 

With increasing living costs during 
the past two years, 25% of the minis- 
ters reported no increase in salary, 
while 36% reported raises of 19% or 
more in that period. 
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James F. Neill from Lock Haven, Pa.,, 
to 9450 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, 
Mo., Oct. 8. 

M. L. Topham, Troy, N. C., has be- 
come pastor of the Woodlawn church, 
Sharon, S. C., and stated supply of the 
Mt. Pleasant church. 

R. Murphy Williams, Jr., in Wilson, 
N. C., Oct. 1, will be at 107 Gray St. 

Harvey H. Orr, Renick, W. Va., has 
accepted a call to the Spencer, W. Va., 
church which was recently transferred 
to Kanawha Presbytery (US) by Park- 
ersburg Presbytery, USA. 

J. A. Palachek’s address 
Allen, La., is 321 6th Street. 

J. S. Johnson from Marion, N. C., to 
307 W. Washington Street, Bessemer 
Cis, BH. €. 

Wm. C. Neill from Lowell, N. C., to 
1004 Porter Street, Helena, Ark., Oct. 1. 

James I. Paisley from Nashville, Ark., 
to 311 W. 7th Street, North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Henry C. Niles from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Box 27, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dwyn M. Mounger from Carthage, 
Miss., to First church, Forest, Miss. 

Preson P. Phillips, formerly of Green- 
ville, S. C., has begun his new work 
as pastor of the Thomas Memorial 
church, Bluff City, Tenn., and as sup- 
ply pastor of the Providence and Lees- 
burg churches. 

MORE Ministerial Mention, page 12 


in Port 


Going Against a Multitude 


“Help us, O Lord our God; for we 


rest on thee, and in thy name we go 
against this multitude.""—II Chronicles 


14:11. 


YVHESE WORDS are from the lips 
7 of a good king of Judah. At the 
beginning of his reign there was 

a time of peace for the space of ten 
years, a rather prolonged period of tran- 
quility in days when tribal wars were 
almost incessant. King Asa made good 
use of those years in leading his people 
to expand old cities and build new ones 
and to enclose them all with carefully- 
designed, towered walls. ‘So 
they built and prospered,’’ the record 
In addition, a powerful army was 
equipped and trained: 300,000 men 
armed with and shields, and 
280,000 archers armed with shields and 
bows; and all of these were, according 
to the record, “mighty men of valor.” 
For the size of the nation and for the 
period of history this was a very formi- 
dable force, this army of 580,000 trained 


4 


strong, 


runs. 


spears 


By WILLIAM M. LOGAN 
* 


equipped men. All the evidence 
seems to indicate that this army had no 
purpose of aggression, that its only pur- 
pose was defense and the preservation 
of peace. 


and 


Preparedness Brought—War! 


But here, as has been evidenced again 
and again in history, peace was not pre- 
served by those means. Indeed, the very 
extent of the preparedness seems to 
have broken the peace. The rumor of 
these vast armaments reached the ears 
powerful monarch to the south, 
and Zerah the Ethiopian undertook the 


of a 


task of destroying this new military 
power. Against the 580,000 men of 
Asa’s army, Zerah led an army of 


1,000,000 men, supported by 300 
chariots, the panzer units of those days, 
the mobile, slashing power of machines 
as over against mere foot soldiers. 
Calmly and efficiently Asa mobilized 


his men and led them out to battle. 
When he had set their battle line, Asa 
prayed. “O God,” he said, ‘‘only thy 
strength can equalize between the weak 
and the strong. Help us, O Lord our 
God, for we rest on thee, and in thy 
name we go against this multitude.” 
In the ensuing battle the million-man 
army of Zerah was utterly routed and 
well-nigh exterminated. 


Prayer Based on Righteous Action 


I. Now many a leader has prayed in 
time of threatening crisis; but many 
such prayers have been prayers of 
desperation, a grasping at a last re- 
source. Asa’s prayer was a prayer of 
need, but not of desperation. Asa’s 
prayer was not a grasping at a last 
resource, but the continuation of 
habitual practice. 

Look back at what Asa had been 
doing besides raising an army of 580,- 
000 men. This is the record: ‘He did 
that which was good and right in the 
eyes of the Lord his God; for he took 
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away the altars of the strange gods, and 
the high places (the name by which 
piaces of idol worship and perverted 
worship of Jehovah were known), and 
prake down the images, and cut down 
the groves (the name by which tree- 
like symbols of the goddess of fertility 


were known).’’ In other words, as 
ruler of the nation he waged a cam- 
paign against idolatry, which per- 


sistently and insidiously crept into the 
life of the Hebrews from the pagan 
tribes round about. 

And on the positive side, ‘che com- 
manded the people of Judah to seek the 
Lord God of their fathers, and to do the 
law and the commandments.” With 
that background, Asa went to war. With 
that record of zeal for righteousness 
and vigorous leadership for obedience 
to God, Asa prayed for continued help. 
He prayed in confidence and trust, and 
that confidence was not disappointed. 


A Nation’s Strength 


II. Immediately, then, we are 
prompted to consider this thing of na- 
tional strength. Wherein lies the 
strength of a nation? Where is the 
secret of victory as over against de- 
feat? Where was the real strength of 
Asa’s outnumbered army? 

In an early summer issue of a promi- 
nent national magazine, General Jona- 
than Wainwright is quoted thus: ‘‘You 
know what Napoleon said, ‘God is on 
the side of the strongest battalions.’ I 
believe that. The most religious 
man in the world can’t take a weak 
force and defeat a strong one.”’ Now I 
agree with both Napoleon and General 
Wainwright if I am allowed to define 
my terms. I rather think that they con- 
ceive of the terms “‘strong”’ and ‘‘weak’”’ 
in a purely materialistic military man- 
ner, while I conceive of the real mean- 
ing of the terms in another sphere en- 
tirely. Moreover, I think that we are 
poles apart in our conception of vic- 
tory. 

The idea that God is on the side of 
the strongest battalions, in the sense 
that they always win the battle, is not 
drawn from the record of history. This 
very incident at which we are looking in 
the history of Judah is one contradic- 
tory evidence. And then there is the 
earlier record of the 300 men led by 
Gideon who defeated a force “like 
grasshoppers for multitude.’’ Or, to turn 
to secular history, at Agincourt more 
than 60,000 Frenchmen were defeated 
by 20,000 Englishmen. At Marathon 
the Greeks routed a Persian army ten 
times as large as their own. In one of 
the decisive battles of history, Charles 
Martel with a hastily-gathered, poorly- 
equipped rabble of untrained militia- 
men met and defeated at Tours the 
battle-hardened Saracens, who had just 
been supplied with fresh horses for their 
fierce charges; and all Europe was saved 
from the seemingly invincible sweep of 
Mohammedanism. The small craft that 
made up the fleet of Queen Elizabeth, 
plus a storm, destroyed the huge gal- 
leons of the Spanish Armada. 
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Victory, More Than Battles 

Even on the basis of purely military 
victory or defeat, I utterly reject the 
conception of the Almighty Lord God 
Jehovah as being tied to the coattails of 
a mere man, even though he be a mili- 
tary genius. And when we get to 
examining this thing of real victory, the 


accomplishment of something of endur-’ 


ing worth, we have to start thinking 
about more than just who wins the bat- 
tles. 

I am thinking about this thing of 
principles, moral principles, religious 
convictions. Asa was leading an army 
drawn from a nation that under him 
and his father had been led and in- 
structed in closer and closer fellowship 
with God. They were fighting for him 
and his purposes; they had clarity and 
conviction of principles, so whether they 
won or lost the battle, victory would 
have been achieved. When men fight 
for great principles, then, even though 
they lose the war, they come out of it 
stronger in spirit and more sacrificial 
in their devotion to a cause which they 
know is right. When men fight for no 
principles, when they fight without 
faith, then, even though they win the 
war, they come out of it weaker in 
spirit and ripe for the cynicism and 
disillusionment with which they defeat 
themselves, even though they have con- 
quered others. Such men may come to 
blame their troubles on “the war”; but 
whether in war or in peace, in success 
or failure, in prosperity or in poverty, 
it is the principles with which we come 
at them that mean the ultimate victory 
or the final despair. 

It is hard to keep from having a per- 
sistent lack of feeling of security for our 
nation, even though her material arma- 
ments are rapidly increasing. Even in 
1953, or whenever it is that we will 
supposedly be so strong that Russia will 
not dare go to war, that same feeling 
of insecurity will persist unless there 
is a marked evidence of growth in faith 
and life grounded upon right and true 
principles. For one thing, lack of prin- 
ciple on the part of so many, from 
highest government officials down to the 
humblest citizen, is causing the waste 
of a vast portion of all our material pre- 
paredness. When materials are ordered 
and contracts let and installations built 


by decisions bought by money or politi- 
cal advantage, when satisfaction of 
greed is the dominant influence rather 
than the good of the nation, then I have 
seant faith in all our stupendous and 
sinfully wasteful ‘‘preparedness.’’ Pre- 
paredness for what? Perhaps for doom. 


Fatalism, Superstition, Magic 


The magazine article to which I re- 
ferred earlier is entitled, ‘““‘What Sol- 
diers Believe.’’ It was written by a re- 
porter roving about the San Antonio 
military installations and interviewing 
military personnel of all ranks and con- 
ditions. Making allowance for the fact 
that the reporter himself may have been 
of such shallow faith that he distorted 
the facts he gleaned or missed the really 
significant replies in his interviews, the 
whole article reveals the fact that a 
vast number of our people have little 
faith beyond what might be called ‘‘an 
ethics of decency,’’ or, in Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s phrase, ‘“‘simple moralism.”’ 
You find the expressed faith of the per- 
sons interviewed full of fatalism, super- 
stition, and magic; but in only a few 
instances is there even a muffled note of 
virile Christian faith. 

This is not to be critical just of the 
military personnel interviewed. These 
persons came out of our own homes and 
out of our own congregations. They 
doubtless reflect the kind of faith which 
most of us have: a vague acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but no real conviction as to his 
purpose for man in general or for us 
as individuals. By and large, we are 
unprincipled individuals of the weak 
variety; that is, the principles we pro- 
fess to hold are held so weakly as to 
furnish only indecision rather than 
strength. Confronting us in the world 
today are viciously unprincipled person- 
alities. We speak of them as “unprin- 
cipled,’’ though our real meaning is that 
they hold evil principles. But evil prin- 
ciples, held with clarity and convic- 
tion, furnish powerful strength for liv- 
ing. Vaguely held in a sloppy man- 
ner, good principles furnish no such 
power. 


If a Leader Should Arise 


Perhaps my wishful thinking deceives 
me in this, but I am convinced that vast 
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numbers of people today are conscious 
of the weakness of their undedicated 
lives and are yearning for the strength 
of conviction. Many have thus fallen 
prey to some ism. But I am persuaded 
that if a natural leader of ability, at 
least reasonably commensurate with the 
duties of the office he seeks, should arise 
and, without frightened glances at all 
sorts of political pressure groups, an- 
would be rewarded with a wave of 
nounce his stand clearly and with utter 
conviction on Christian principles, he 
grateful support from people who have 
not heard such things in so long that 
they have almost forgotten them. 
Wouldn’t you like to follow a man who, 
with a sincerity and a record that you 
could not doubt, cried, “Help us, O God, 
for we rely on thee, and in thy name 
we go against this multitude’? One 
national leader like that would give 
more power to this nation than ten divi- 
sions of men who have no conviction 
as to what they are preparing to fight 
for. The mere necessity for survival 
is no principle on which to fight a war. 
It has difficulty winning the war, and it 
doesn’t know what to do with a peace 
it has won. 


The Personal and Social 


Il. Finally, we can recognize in this 
prayer of Asa a magnificent statement 
of the connection between personal re- 
ligion and _ social passion, between 
dwelling in the secret place of the Most 
High and going forth on a crusade 
against injustice and oppression and all 
manner of evil everywhere. ‘We rely 
on thee, and in thy name we go against 
this multitude.”’ 

Begin with that in your own heart. 
There you have a multitude of fears, 
of problems, of sorrows—a crowding, 
smothering swarm that sometimes blots 
out all the light. You struggle con- 
stantly against them, but are you try- 
ing to struggle all alone? There is 
strength available. Triumph is possible. 
You can march against them as a veri- 
table conquering army if you march 
with the assurance that you march with 
God. “We rely on thee, and ir thy 
name we go against this multitude ’ 

There are conditions all about us in 
the social world that cry for change. 
We busy ourselves dreadfully some- 
times trying to make a better com- 
munity and trying to help people. But 


Scotland: Voice from 


voice crying in the wilderness, 
but a look at the empty pews in 
Scottish churches today would lead the 
casual observer to think nobody was 
listening to any voice inside the church, 
much less a voice from the tiny Isle 
of Iona off the west coast of Scotland. 
Preachers, Bible scholars and theo- 
logians are bred in Scotland with a con- 
sistently high quality unmatched in 
Protestantism. But somehow their 
voices, for the most part, are unin- 
telligible to the “common man.”” Now, 
there are certain centers and communi- 
ties in Scotland where folk go to church 
and seem to take some interest in what 
is going on. In a few places, especially 
around the new residences for workers 
in Glasgow, some terrific evangelistic 
work is going on, a thousand children 
in Sunday school, people excited by the 
stirring of the Holy Spirit in their 
midst, but in most of the country where 
this writer preached and visited, he 
found the churches beautifully laid 
out—and dead by the dozens. 


fy wan: MacLEOD is not exactly a 


For 13 Years Now 


It was because the church seemed 
to have nothing to say to the working 
classes of people and stood helpless dur- 
ing the depths of the depression that 
Yeorge MacLeod resigned his charge as 
pastor of a large working-class congre- 
gation in Glasgow in 1938 and founded 
the Iona Community, with ties dating 

*Mr. Lewis, an Austin, Texas, minis- 
ter, here gives his third in a series of 
articles surveying the present movement 
of Christian laymen in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, after a year’s 
study and travel there. 
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back to the sixth century when Columba 
made his way from Ireland to Iona and 
thence took the gospel to Scotland. In 
thirteen years of its existence, the Iona 
Community has not set the world, or 
even Scotland, afire with zeal for the 
living Christ. It hasn’t even won the 
support of half the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. Its membership 
is small, its ‘‘Friends’” and associates 
number thousand, but Mac- 
Leod’s name is suspect in many circles 
because he dares to hold and proclaim 
that the Christian faith as an Incar- 
national Faith is, therefore, concerned 
with social justice, with daily bread for 
the lowliest and the least of God’s chil- 
dren, with an economic witness as well 
as an evangelistic witness, that the 
Christian faith, if held with any con- 
viction, impels the believer to express 
that faith in every aspect of life—the 
way he votes, the way he works, the 


several 


way he uses what he earns, and what 
he shares with others. 

George MacLeod is an example of a 
“prophet without (much) honor in his 
own country,’’ for there is hardly a 
section of the world today where the 
zospel is preached that hasn’t also heard 
of the Iona Community. Something 
about the little community with its 
membership, made up half of craftsmen 
and half of young ministers, living and 
working together during the summer on 
the island, and in the winter applying 
their special training to appropriate 
fields of work on the mainland, seemed 
to hit a Christian muscle that governs 





are we conscious of where the deepest 
help must be given? Are we conscious 
of where the deepest needs lie? Have 
we the resources to give that deepest 


help? Beliefs, creeds do matter. 
A Changed Creed 
Let me illustrate with a story re- 


counted by Dr. Robert E. Fitch. In the 
last war an American flyer made a 
forced landing in Borneo in the terri- 
tory of head-hunters. The natives re- 
ceived him kindly, took care of him 
for some months, and eventually re- 
stored him to his friends. There is only 
one reason why this young American 
now shows his face to his loved ones in 
this country instead of having his 
shrunken head displayed on a pole in 
the trophy room of a savage tribe. 
Christian missionaries had been in that 
place and had done their work. The 
material condition of the savages was 
not greatly changed. Materially they 
were virtually the same as their fore- 
fathers had been for generations. They 
had simply changed their creed. 
“Help us, O Lord God, for we rely 
on thee, and in thy name we go... .” 


Iona 


involuntary refiexes. It seemed that peo- 
ple were immediately either ‘fur or 
agin’ it.’”” For some it hit the raw nerve 
of cynicism, while for others it tripped 
the trigger that fired a wide range of 
similar movements, especially on the 
Continent. 


In Work, Worship 


The writer spent the last week in 
July, 1950, as a fellow-worker in the 
Community with MacLeod and about 
thirty other men, ministers and crafts- 
men. The job of work that week was 
to unload and transport overland a ship- 
load of timber sent to the Community 
by Christian friends in New Zealand. 
That experience of living and working 
in community, a Christian community, 
a concerned community, was rich be- 
yond measure. It was no Utopia, nor 
did it attempt to be. (Work was tough 
and the sweat still salty.) It offered no 
panacea for human ills. It did demon- 
strate directly and _ practically the 
wholeness of human life when set in 
the context of the Christian faith and 
lived in true community. The daily 
rhythm of work and worship made wor- 
ship a part of work and work a part 
of worship. The facing of difficult ques- 
tions in that environment was conducive 
to constructive thought and an honest 
facing of one’s self and the world’s 
problems. There was often strong dis- 
agreement among those present in the 
discussion of politics, war, military pre- 
paredness, economic well-being, social 
justice—but no one thought he had a 
corner on the truth and each attempted 
to see the other’s viewpoint. There was 
no figurative throat-cutting or pressur- 
ing to accept the conclusions of others. 
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The Word of God and the leading of the 
Holy Spirit were the constant frames of 


reference for all 
sations. 

When the full Community disperses 
at the end of summer and returns to 
the mainland, the craftsmen return to 
their usual work, and the ministers 
(who normally join for two years after 
leaving their Divinity Halls) go out in 
pairs to work in various capacities: (1) 


Community conver- 


‘in new housing projects, (2) with youth 


groups, (3) in factories, (4) in dock 
areas. They work within the Church 
of Scotland parish system and under 
the minister of the parish where they 
go. Each team experiments on the use 
of the same essential principles of the 
Iona Community in a local congregation 
or area. All this is done with the bless- 
ing, but not the official support, of the 
Church of Scotland. 


Three Rules or Disciplines 


The Community has formulated a 
Rule or Discipline by which its mem- 
bers and many of its associates govern 
their lives: (1) Prayer and Bible Study: 
at least a half-hour each morning and 
a short time at night; (2) Stewardship 
of Time: daily planning of eight hours’ 
work (it usually amounts to more) and 
evaluation at day’s end. This can’t be 
rigid for any man in pastoral work, 
but it serves as a test and a means of 
identification with the craftsmen and 
their enforced eight-hour day; (3) 
Stewardship of Money: The national 
average income of Great Britain is the 
standard of income set for Community 
members, and excessive expenditure 
must be justified. 

Youth work and parish missions are 
special developments which have 
grown out of the application of Com- 
munity principles on the mainland. The 
Iona Youth Trust, established with the 
gift of a large sum of money for the 
purpose, experiments in youth work and 
trains leaders to work especially with 
youth. Community House in Glasgow 
is the center of this work. Youth are 
helped to see that the Christian faith 
is concerned with their problems. They 
are led to see the importance of bring- 
ing the Christian faith to bear on poli- 
tics, economics, industrial problems. 
Sometimes, the youth are led to write, 
produce, and enact plays (psycho- 
dramas) which give visual form to the 
problems being discussed. One of the 
Community leaders says, ‘‘Perhaps the 
best thing we have achieved so far is to 
provide a place where employers, man- 
agers, trades union officials, workmen 
and apprentices can begin to discuss 
their problems in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith.’ 

Parish missions is an evangelistic 
feature of the Community work, using 
the congregation as an agent of mis- 
sions on the order of ‘‘Visitation Evan- 
gelism’’ employed so much in recent 
years in the American churches, except 
that the Community goes farther than 
expressing a concern only for the soul’s 
welfare of the people visited. It also 
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expresses a vital concern for the social, 
economic, and industrial problems of 
the people and invites them into the 
human fellowship of the church where 
these problems can be discussed and 
confronted as a Christian community. 


For All of Life 


George MacLeod, writing in the 18th 
CORACLE concerning the need for an 
economic witness by churchmen, says: 


“We are in an epoch in which the 
church, at long last, is forced funda- 
mentally to criticize its values and its 
purpose in the world. No effort 
of evangelism will validly assist that 
does not take the economic witness into 
account. To blow the trumpets, ‘rally 
the forces of evangelism’ without ques- 
tioning our property values and merely 
assuming that the spiritual life of our 
churches has only accidentally and tem- 
porarily gone flat, is to waste our time 
and confuse our people. . . The Com- 
munist would be perfectly happy for the 
church to ‘end up as a cultural society, 
for those who like that sort of thing, 
on the periphery of life’s real center. 
It is ironical that the very churchmen 
who are so keen that ‘The church 
should do its job’ and ‘not get mixed 
up with economics,’ are in fact, and, of 
course, unconsciously, the one set of 
people most likely to assist in the 
spread of Communism.” 


The one power on earth that Com- 
munish has to fear is an awakened, 
Spirit-filled, totally committed church 
ministering to the total man in the 
name and with the compassion of 
Christ. 


In an all-too-brief glimpse of the Iona 
Community, its founder, and its pro- 
gram, what conclusions can be drawn 
and what significant experiments nailed 
down as having promise for the 
future? 

How can one prophesy about a pro- 
phetic movement spelling out its faith 
against the tide of conventional 
ecclesiastical patterns of thought? The 
writer was frankly impressed by what 
he saw and felt at Iona, later by what 
he read in the major Community pub- 
lications: We Shall Rebuild, The 18th 
Coracle (An Economic Witness by 
Churchmen), “Divine Healing’ (The 
Tona Prayer Circle), ‘‘The Meaning of 
Holy Communion.”’ The experience was 
highly stimulative of deep thought and 
contemplation about the underlying 
theses set forth in the publications just 
mentioned upon which the Community 
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bases its principles and guides its activi- 
ties. 


Six Distinctive Features 


Certainly worthy of inclusion in any 
summary of the distinctive features of 
the Iona Community would be the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Healthy discontent with the 
present EXPRESSION of the Christian 
faith in the chureh. No desire to jetti- 
son the church, but to urge her to be- 
come ‘‘wed again to the common life” 
through which renewed relationship 
under God lies the only clue and key to 
the solution of world problems. 

2. The Community’s willingness to 
be the experimental laboratory, the 
pioneering vanguard, making reverent 
experiment in new organizations and 
new approaches to worship, not in spite 
of but in behalf of the church. 

3. The Community’s witness to the 
INCARNATE Christ, its testimony that 
the material world is important, that 
body and soul cannot be divided, and 
that the Christian, therefore, must be 
concerned in bodily, material matters 
as well as spiritual, not only if he is to 
reach “the common man” but also to 
minister to man’s needs in an economic, 
political world. 


4. The principle of COMMUNITY 
itself, without which the church cannot 
be the church, so wonderfully demon- 
strated in miniature on the Isle of Iona 
as the soil which produces a hundred- 
fold for the Kingdom because the roots 
of faith go deep into the lives of clergy 
and laity alike. 

5. The training of young ministers 
to look in these new ways at their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to reach 
all the people in the totality of their 
environment, and to work INSIDE the 
church’s framework. 

6. The Community’s publications 
which enable a numerically small Chris- 
tian group to share its experiments and 
its thoughts with others throughout the 
world. 

Next: England: Real Life Is Meeting 
(not meetings). 
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EDITORIAL 


What About YOUR Part in This? 
Don’t You Want to Take It? 


Perhaps 





nothing has been said in 
your church in one way or the other 
about the ‘“‘Tithing Adventure,’”’ now in 
progress throughout our denomination. 
You may be almost completely in the 
dark about the current effort being car- 
ried on to complete the five-year Pro- 
gram of Progress in three months. Or, 
perhaps you saw the 934 churches in 
all parts of the Assembly as they were 
listed here in the Sept. 17 issue and 
wondered about your church. You may 
have asked yourself how you as an in- 
dividual or how your family could join 
in this big undertaking even if your 
chureh, for some reason (the validity 
of which we need not discuss just now), 
has not joined-up. 

First of all, let’s see what the pro- 
gram is. 

Individuals and whole congregations 
are asked to unite in setting aside the 
difference between their present pledges 
_to their chureh and a full tithe and 
to give that difference from Sept. 15 
through Dec. 15 to help complete the 
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Program of Progress. 


(If those dates 
are impossible, it is urged that Jan.- 
March, 1952, be used.) 


How do you do it? 


Suppose you are now giving $2 a 
week to your church when 10% 
of your total weekly earnings is 
$4. You would then contribute the 
difference—$2 weekly for 13 
weeks—to the Program of Prog- 
ress fund. If you are giving 50c 
and a tithe is $5, then you would 
give $4.50 weekly for 13 weeks. 


Although 934 churches, as of Sept. 
1, had joined in this tremendously im- 
portant undertaking, the members of 
about 2,500 of our churches are left out 
of this effort. They may number as 
many as 400,000 to 500,000, though 
many of the largest and_ strongest 
churches are in the Tithing Adventure. 
This vast number of members certainly 
ought to have the opportunity to join 
in so important an Assembly-wide effort, 
and no pastor or session, it would seem, 
could fail to encourage such individual 
participation. 

What churches have already done for 
the Program of Progress is completely 
out of consideration. You may have 
noticed in the list of 934 that some 
of the largest, most generous, and most 
cooperative of all our churches are in 
this effort—-even though they have 
raised and over-subscribed their Pro- 
gram of Progress quotas long ago and 
have kept on adding to their gifts. If 
a church has not met its quotas, and 
if it will join in the 13-week effort, it 
will be considered that all its quotas 
have been met. 

Suppose your church is not yet in but 
YOU want to be. Then you have a 
right to make your own contribution 
count in the way described here. You 
should mark this additional weekly gift 
“For the Tithing Adventure” and place 
it in the offering plate on Sunday, or 
send it to your congregational treasurer. 

Treasurers are to send such gifts to 
the Program of Progress Treasurer, 324 
Church Street, Decatur, Ga., except that 
Rally Day, Home Mission and World 
Mission offerings, in their’ special 
seasons, will go to their respective treas- 
urers. 

Here is the opportunity then. If a 
pastor or a session could not enlist the 
congregation’s support for this great 
undertaking, they can do this: They 
ean lead the way themselves and get 
100, or 50, or 25 of their members to 
join in as individuals to make this 
effort complete. 

But suppose they don't? Then indi- 
viduals in every church who still want 
to take their part have every right to 
make their own gifts as indicated here. 


WE DO NOT need more Christians so 

much as we need better Christians: 
and when we have better Christians we 
will have more Christians..—Joel Soren- 
son. 








In Passing | 


CANADIAN Presbyterians read a4 
regular news letter on church events in 
the U. S. A. written by Norman F. Lang- 
ford, of the USA Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia. In the last 

letter to the Presbyterian Record, Dr. 
Langford reported on the summer meet- 
ing of Presbyterian educators at Mon- 
treat, along with other matters relating 
to acquaintance and a larger union. 
Then he had this comment: ‘“*. . . The 
possibility of ecumenical Reformed 
thought might perhaps be foreshadowed 
in the leadership given by a man who 
deserves to be widely known in Canada 
as well as in the United States. He is 
Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, last year ap- 
pointed professor of religious education 
at Louisville Theological Seminary. In 
a series of brief but very clear and 
careful lectures on Romans, Dr. Goody- 
koontz drew upon the resources of John 
Calvin and Karl Barth, and with his own 
penetration reached the inward mes- 
sage of Paul. In that kind of genuinely 
theological Bible study northern and 
southern Presbyterians can find them- 
selves at home—beyond the dreams of 
church courts. Once again it became 
evident that real unity is not so much 
ecclesiastical as theological; and that 
unless it is theological it is non-existent 
in any compelling way.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ new Home 
Bible, edited by Ruth Hornblower 
Greenough, is a beautiful specimen of 
the printer’s art. The work has de- 
manded an enormous amount of time 
and study in its preparation, to say 
nothing of the expense. In order to 
produce it, the editor has woven to- 
gether various parts of ‘“‘the best’ of 
the King James Version (and has in- 
cluded parts of the Apocrypha) to make 
a smoother literary work than is to be 
found in the broken verse-and-chapter 
form of the Bible. The illustrations, 
for the most part, are those of Wm. 
Blake (b. 1757). Doubtless there are 
families which would like such a ‘‘Home 
Bible,’’ though we cannot think of one 
just now which would have its interest 
sustained in such a volume. It costs $6. 


BOOKS FOR THE ILL—Specially de- 
signed blotters on the first noon tray 
of hospitalized persons in Racine, Wis., 
say this: “Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art” 
(Gen. 13:14). The message then goes 
on to urge these people who now find an 
enforced freedom from daily duties to 
read some of the books they have long 
intended to read. The Racine Library 
fills telephone orders immediately. A 
reading guidance service is also made 
available to all patients. In addition, a 
special ceiling projector flashes any one 
of a 50-selection library of books on 
film on the ceiling for those who have 
to be flat of their backs. 
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No. 24 in a series on the Ten Commandments (VI-d) 


ARE THERE ANY ABSOLUTE RIGHTS? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_ 


“Thou shalt not __ kill.”"—Exodus 


20:13. 


HIS COLUMN sometimes sounds 
T more dogmatic than it has a right 

to be. This week no conclusions 
will be offered, only some problems, with 
which the reader must wrestle as best 
he can. 

The main problem is this: Are there 
any absolute rights? (Right: ‘‘a claim 
which all men are bound to respect.’’) 
That is, does a human being, by virtue 
of the fact that he is human, possess 
or inherit any rights or claims which 
can never be questioned, which are 
always valid, which he cannot renounce 
himself, and which no one and no group 
of persons can take from him? 

What we are talking about should be 
understood. It is quite clear that per- 
sons, or groups of persons, can restrain 
others in or from the use of their rights. 
Thus, if John Doe has a ticket to a cir- 
cus, the circus strong man or some local 
thug can take the ticket away from him 
or otherwise prevent his going to the 
circus. But they cannot take away his 
right to get in, they only take away his 
ability to get in. On a higher level: 
those who believe there is a right of 
freedom of speech believe that the sup- 
pression of the newspaper La Prensa 
was a violation of that right. The edi- 
tors of La Prensa can no longer exercise 
their right, but they have the right all 
the same. What we are talking about 
is not the question: Can a man’s right 


be interfered with by force? Of course 
it can. The question is: Are there 
rights so inalienable that even when 


interfered with they still exist? A right 
of this kind, that exists no matter what, 
would be an absolute right. If a right 
is absolute, then any interference with 
it is wrong and unjustified. If inter- 
ference with it, or withdrawal of it, is 
ever justified, even for one_ single 
reason in one single case, then it is not 
absolute. 


HE FIRST “‘right’’ that wouid oc- 
cur to most people as being abso- 
lute, if any is, is the right of life. 

The Declaration of Independence says 
in so many words that it is a ‘‘self-evi- 
dent’ truth that ‘‘all men” are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are Life . 

The Presbyterian Church, on the con- 
trary, officially denies the absolute right 
to live. In the Larger Catechism’s ex- 
position of the Commandment. 
shalt not kill, on the positive side it is 
said that it is our duty to preserve life. 
On the negative side it is declared to 
be a sin not only to take away life but 
to do ‘“‘whatever tends to the taking 
away of the life of 
136.) 
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noted: in the case of (1) public justice 
(i. e., capital punishment), (2) lawful 
war, (3) necessary defense (i. e., of 
self or family or others under one’s 
care, presumably). 

Let us put that in reverse to get it 
more clearly in terms of our problem. 
If the church regards killing as justi- 
fied, i. e., as right, under those three 
circumstances, then it is clear (assum- 
ing the church to be correct) that under 
those three circumstances the right to 
life has been forfeited or lost: (1) when 
one commits a crime serious enough to 
be called ‘‘capital’’; (2) when one’s 
country is at lawful war; (3) when one 
is making a murderous attack on an in- 
nocent person. There is neither room 
nor intention here to debate these 
points, though every one of them bris- 
tles with problems. (For instance: 
When does public justice justify the 
taking of life, i. e., capital punishment? 
Burglary in the first degree is a capi- 
tal crime in North Carolina; not in 
most other states. Murder is a capital 
crime in most states, not in Wisconsin 
and five other states. In 1819 in Eng- 
land about 180 crimes were capital. 
Does a state have the moral right to 
decide what crimes are capital, and if 
so, what gave them the right? Is Wis- 
consin as right as North Carolina? When 
is a war lawful? Since all wars are 
lawful py existing law, how could there 
ever be an unlawful war?) It is enough 
to point out: (a) the church does not 
officially believe that even the right to 
life is an absolute one, and (b) the 
church does not understand the Sixth 
Commandment as an absolute command, 
never to be violated under any circum- 
stances whatever. 


HE QUESTION remains: Are there 
inalienable rights? The United 
States says Yes in the Declaration 

of Independence, No in its laws. The 
Presbyterian Church says No in its 
creed, and most other churches go along 
with it. (Some, like the Mennonite, dif- 
fer not only trom the established 
churches but from the nation.) If the 
position of the church, and of the gov- 
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ernment’s laws, be accepted, then an- 
other question follows. Since, if the 
right to life be removed, it can only be 
removed in the name of some higher 
right, then what is, or what are, the 
highest right or rights for the sake of 
which the right to life is rightfully de- 
nied? 

Not a great many persons will bother 
to question the church’s position, 
namely, that ‘“‘Thou shalt not kill’’ does 
not mean what it says, not absolutely; 
for the church’s exceptions are quite in 
line with civil law, long-ingrained cus- 
tom, and the natural tendencies of man- 
kind. But one can get into a terrific 
argument nowadays over euthanasia. 
For instance: Is it right to shorten, with 
drugs or otherwise, painlessly, the exist- 
ence of a patient in the final stages of 
cancer with no possible chance of re- 
covery? In the July number of The- 
ology Today there is an interesting and 
important debate on that question be- 
tween two Christian thinkers. This is 
no place to go into the debate, but re- 
gardness of the merits of the question, 
it should be noted that those who favor 
euthanasia, in any form, are really pro- 
posing to add a fourth kind of excep- 
tion to the general rule, Thou shalt not 
kill. Proponents of euthanasia must 
answer this question: In the name of 
what right, or rights, is the right to 
life canceled in the case of justifiable 
euthanasia? Opponents of euthanasia, 
on the other hand, if within the church, 
must answer this question: If you have 
already granted three kinds of excep- 
tions, on what grounds do you oppose 
a fourth? You cannot consistently 
claim that the Sixth Commandment is 
absolute, because you have already 
given up that claim: why do you allow 
those three exceptions and deny this 
fourth one? 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Former Clerk Is Made 
N.C. Synod Moderator 


Presbyterian activities in North Caro- 
lina this month centered in the 138th 
session of the synod, held at Flora Mac. 
donald College, Red Springs, and the 
Home Mission conference just before it, 
One session was held at nearby Pres- 
byterian Junior College, in Maxton, 
where reports on educational institu- 
tions and student work were heard. 

Few additions or amendments were 
made to the reorganization which be 
came effective last year. Harold J. Dud- 
ley was installed as general secretary 
of the synod and as stated clerk. Charles 
M. Gibbs, stated clerk from 1932 to 
1951, was elected moderator, succeed- 
ing Marion S. Huske, Reidsville pastor. 
An ad interim committee is to study 
the boundaries of presbyteries and of 
the synod, conforming to the action of 
the General Assembly, with a view to 
making lines of synods and the respec- 
tive states co-terminous. 





Montreat College Support Urged 


More adequate support for Montreat 
College was asked by the synod in an 
overture to the General Assebly. 

Union Seminary’s financial campaign, 
September, 1951, to Dec. 31, 1952, was 
approved. North Carolina is one of 
four supporting synods. A campaign for 
Presbyterian Junior College will be con- 
ducted at the same time. Synod will 
also give PJC an extra $5,000 next 
year. 

The first unit of the synod’s new home 
for the aged, to be called ‘‘The Presby- 
terian Home,” at High Point will be 
opened soon. With bequests of approxi- 
mately $140,000 already made avail- 
able for this institution, it is expected 
that construction of a second unit will 
begin soon. 

Proceeds from the Kate B. Reynolds 
Fund during the past year, distributed 
to 55 retired ministers, amounted to 
$20,089. 

The synod’s council (W. E. Price, 
chairman) advocated a bi-monthly paper 
to be supported by one dollar per family 
in each local budget. The council 
called on the synod to ‘‘do something 
great in the years that lie ahead” for 
Assembly causes. 

“Presbyterian Meditations’’ will in- 
augurate an N. C. Synod radio program 
in January. 

Although North Carolina is the 
largest of the synods (117,566 mem- 
bers) and gives the greatest total gifts 
to all causes ($6,880,164) and also to 
benevolences $1,645,592), it was shown 
to rank seventh among the synods in per 
capita total gifts and sixth in per capita 
benevolences. 


Albemarle Growing Fast 
Albemarle was reported as the fastest 
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growing presbytery with a 52.9% gain 


since 1940. Winston-Salem Presbytery 
led in per capita gifts to benvolences 
($20.49) and Granville in per capita 
total gifts ($70.45). 

Statistics showed that 52% of those 


son and E. E. Gillespie for their out- 
standing service in evangelism and 
church extension and both were made 
honorary life members of the Church 
Extension Committee. 

J. N. BENTON. 


of Mississippi at the recent meeting 
in Jackson. Dr. Woodson is chairman 
of the synod’s student work commit- 
tee. The synod broke a precedent by 
naming a woman to the board of trus- 
tees of Southwestern at Memphis. She 
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by the synod. A simultaneous financial 
campaign in all its supporting synods 
for Southwestern was approved for 
1953. Seventy-five elders and ministers 
attended the pre-synod conference on 
church extension, hearing addresses by 
Vernon S. Broyles, Howard H. Thomp- 
son and E. E. Gillespie. Dr. Gillespie 
shocked his hearers by pointing to 
statistics showing 106 churches in the 
synod which failed to add any members 
during the year. He said there are one 
million people in Mississippi who are 
not members of any church. As one 
step to make up for this, the synod ap- 
proved a simultaneous evangelistic cam- 
paign proposed for all its churches. 


Booneville Pastor Named 
“Minister of the Year” 

A Presbyterian minister, Frank M. 
Kincaid, of Booneville, has been named 
‘Rural Minister of the Year in Missis- 
sippi’’ by the Progressive Farmer Maga- 
zine. This honor was accorded him dur- 
ing the Farm and Home Week program 
at Mississippi State College in mid- 
summer. The New Hope church, in East 
Mississippi Presbytery, where Mr. Kin- 
caid serves, won a special citation dur- 
ing the week. Both building and or- 
ganization have been completely over- 
hauled. Another emphasis on the work 
and personnel of rural churches came 
when the presbytery held a men’s rally 
in August for those from rural and 
small churches. S. J. Patterson, As- 
sembly’s director of men’s work, was the 
keynote speaker. 


Committee Works Toward 
“On to Nashville’ Quota 

With an accepted quota of 347 men, 
a strong committee is at work to get 


that number of Mississippi Presbyterian 
men to the men’s convention in Nash- 


ville, Nov. 2-4. TT. Jasper Lowe, of 
Jackson, is chairman, with H. S. John- 
son, State College; S. J. Nettles, 


Meridian; Warren Wilds, McComb, and 
Frank Wood, Cleveland. 


Miscellany 

Churches in Mississippi in large 
numbers have joined in the 13-weeks 
Tithing Adventure (see page 8) 
Jackson's First church held its farewell 
services in its old building late in Au- 
gust before moving to the new struc- 
ture. . D. M. Mounger, formerly of 
Carthage and stated clerk of Central 
Mississippi Presbytery, has begun his 
new work as pastor at Forest, in the 
same presbytery. 

ROBERT F. SLOOP. 
Starkville. 


Consolidation of Official 
Publications Urged by Synod 


An additional action taken by the 
Synod of Virginia at its recent meeting 
in Danville, in addition to those re- 
ported here (Sept. 17), called for the 
Assembly’s Board of Education and the 
General Council to ‘‘be reminded of the 
number and variety of pieces of Official 
literature, particularly, Presbyterian 
Men, Presbyterian Women, Presbyterian 
Action, Presbyterian Survey and His- 
torical Foundation News,”’ and consider 
the reduction of the number of pub- 
lications through unification and use of 
brevity. 

This action was urged “in order that 
the constituency of our church, par- 
ticularly the church families, might be 
better encouraged to subscribe to and 
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read our church publications, that they 
might have a more adequate picture of 
the total program of the church, ang 
that the overhead expenses might be re. 
duced.”’ 

The synod approved the measure 
unanimously. 


MINISTERIAL MENTION 
(Continued from page 4) 
Russell Jaberg from New Castle, Del, 
to 328 Ryburn Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
Wm. P. Anderson, of the Board of 


Education Staff, Richmond, Va., is now 
living at ‘“‘Shore Cottage,’ Westover, 
Va. 

POSTSCRIPT 


Two years ago these columns reported 
that the property of the Congregational 
church in Herndon, Va., has been given 
to the Presbyterian church and the two 
congregations had united. H. Hoover 
Bear served as pastor of the Herndon 
church as well as of the nearby Floris 
church. Now, the growth of the Hern- 
don church, since the historic merger, 
has been such that Mr. Bear has be- 
come the full-time pastor of that church 
and both it and the Floris church will 
be self-supporting. The former Pres- 
byterian church in Herndon has been 
converted into a manse. 


Corrections in Minutes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Those who have copies of the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly Minutes are authorized and 
requested to make the following correc- 
tions. If other corrections need to be 
made please send them to the undersigned. 


page 198, line 17: S. Hugh _ Bradley, 
Added on Certificate, should be 121 instead 
of 12. 

page 200, line 40: Total Added on Cer- 
tificate should be 1895. 

page 231, line 65: C. K. Taffe, add $850 
Salary Paid Indirect. 

page 296, line 1: Harold J. Dudley, 
gusee Clerk, Synod of N. C. instead of 

. M. Gibbs. 

page 343, under Dallas, Tex., East Dal- 
las church, Add “changed to Northridge.” 

page 345, under Fort Worth, Tex. 
Broadway church, Add “changed to St 
Stephen.” 

page 390, McGill, E. B. Change address 
to 245 East Bighth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

page ~*. Newman, Howard F. Add de- 
grees Th. M. and Th 

page 396, Pickard, "Howard E. Add de- 
grees Th. M. and Th. D. 


page 399, Ryburn, Frank M. Add de- 
gree D. D. 
page 403, Thompson, W. M. Change 


street address from 3308 to 3808 Seminary 
Ave. 

page 409, Paul, J. Robertson. Add street 
address: Box 193. 

Pressley, W. L. Add address: West- 
minster Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

page 414, Add as line 24 under Amend- 
ments Approved: 6. Par. 119, Addition of 
Two Questions . . . 67. 

page 415, Add as line 19, Same as next 
above. 

Page 418, line 20: Delete “h” in Cate- 

page 423, line 8: Coange page numbers 
from 124-153 to 142-153. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jacob Receives the Promise 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 14, 1951 
Genesis 28: 10-22 


I. Jacob, the Supplanter 


Jacob’s character at the outset of his 
career is set before us very clearly in 
three unforgettable stories: 


1. He was born with his hand on his 
prother’s heel (26:19-26). For many 
years Isaac and Rebekah had no chil- 
dren. Finally, Rebekah gave birth to 
twin sons. The firstborn was Esau; 
Jacob, the second, came forth with his 
hand on his brother’s heel. Why is this 
incident described in the Bible? For 
the good and sufficient reason that it 
pictures better than any words the 
actual character of Jacob. He was born 
with his hand on his brother’s heel, 
therefore, he was named Jacob, which 
means, ““He who takes by the heel,’ 
but which may also mean, “‘He who 
takes by the heel to trip up,” and, 
therefore, ‘‘He who outwits or cheats or 
takes advantage of.’’ That seems to 
have been Jacob’s character from the 
beginning. Even as a boy he was 
shrewd, unscrupulous, determined to 
advance his own interests at all costs, 
ready to trip up his own brother by 
the heel in order that this might be 
accomplished. 

2. Jacob beguiled Esau into the sell- 
ing of his birthright (25:27-34). The 
birthright, according to Oriental cus- 
tom, was the right of the firstborn. It 
included certain material advantages, a 
larger share in the estate, a more honor- 
able position in the tribe—probably 
here, the leadership of the clan. In 
this case, or so Jacob and Esau had been 
led to believe, it also included certain 
spiritual blessings in the far distant 
future. The promise made to Abraham 
and renewed to Isaac would be fulfilled, 
so they had been told, through Isaac’s 
leir. As a matter of fact God had 
already designated Jacob as the bearer 
of the promise (25:53. The Bible wants 
us clearly to understand that God’s pur- 
peése was not changed by Jacob’s shame- 
ful acts. We would judge from the 
character of Jacob and Esau _ that 
neither was much concerned about the 
promise that would come through one 
of them to all mankind. They were 
more concerned with immediate tem- 
poral advantages, with inheriting a 
larger share of their father’s estate, 
With succeeding him as leader of the 
tribe. 

Jacob resented the accident of birth 
which gave the birthright to his twin 
brother and determined by wile to win 
it for himself. Very shrewdly, he took 
advantage of a certain weakness in his 
brother's character bought from him the 
birthright for a mess of pottage. We 
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can offer no excuse for Jacob’s action, 
nor do we need to do so. The whole 
purpose of the story is to show how 
God’s grace produced a transformation 
in Jacob’s character. At this particu- 
lar time he was shrewd, calculating and 
grasping; toward Esau, he was un- 
brotherly, ungenerous, and cruel; to- 
ward Isaac, he was undutiful; toward 
God, proceeding on the assumption that 
he knew of the promise which God had 
made to Rebekah, which is altogether 


probable, he was presumptuous and 
faithless. 
Esau, on the other hand, deserves 


little sympathy. He was a man who 
lived only in the present, a man who 
would barter his birthright for a few 
moments of sensual gratification. But 
Esau does not stand alone. Many a 
man since has risked his future for a 
moment’s titillation of the senses. 


‘We barter life for pottage; sell true 
bliss 
For wealth or power, for pleasure or 
renown; 


Thus Esau-like, 
miss, 
Then watch with fruitless tears our 
fading crown.”’ 


our father’s blessing 


3. Jacob, by fraud, obtained his 
father’s blessing (27:1-40). Esau was 
not willing to stand by his bargain, 
neither was Isaac ready to admit that 
Esau had any right to dispose of his 
rights as the firstborn. So it came to 
pass that when Isaac was old and his 
eyesight dim, he sent Esau after some 
venison, of which he was very fond, and 
prepared to bless him when he returned. 
The blessing was the formal bestowal 
of the birthright; according to the 
thoughts of that day it was irrevocable 
and the words spoken at that time were 
considered to be prophetic and certain 
of fulfillment (cf. 27:4, 27, 32, 37-38). 
Rebekah, who favored Jacob and wished 
him to have the birthright and the 
blessing, suggested the successful 
strategem which Jacob was easily per- 
suaded to follow. She prepared meat, 
so that to the aged Isaac it tasted like 
his favorite venison, and she dressed 
Jacob, so that to his failing senses he 
seemed like Esau. 

Isaac proceeded to bestow the bless- 
ing. Jacob’s children would enjoy ma- 
terial prosperity, they would dominate 
their brethren (the descendents of 
Esau), all who cursed them would be 
cursed, and all who blessed them would 
be blessed. It is evident here and else- 
where that Isaac was not highly de- 
veloped spiritually. Such a blessing 
might have been pronounced by any 
worldling. Surely it was not for this 


that Abraham had left the material ad- 
vantages of the Mesopotamian Valley. 

Esau, returning late, informed Isaac 
of the mistake which he had made. But 
it was too late. Isaac could do no 
more than comfort Esau with a lesser 
blessing. He prophesied that Esau’s 
descendents would not have a fertile 
land (vs. should be translated ‘‘away 
from the fatness of the earth,’’ as indi- 
cated in Revised Version margin, rather 
than ‘of the fatness of the earth’’), 
and that they would feel compelled to 
live by the sword. Subordinate to 
Israel, at last they would be able to 
throw off the yoke. This prophecy was 
fulfilled in the subsequent history of 
Edom, which descended from Esau, and 
Israel, which descended from Jacob. 

But we are interested at this time 
in the character of Jacob. He was grow- 
ing more unscrupulous. He appears 
in this scene both as a liar and as a 
thief. Some have tried to excuse him 
by putting the blame on his mother. 
But Jacob was no longer a boy; he was 
fully grown and he raised no objections 
to Rebekah’s' proposal on moral 
grounds. He was afraid that the plan 
might fail and that Isaac would give 
him a curse rather than a blessing, 
but when the plan was perfected, he 
carried it through without a tremor. 
Luther once said, “If it had been me, 
I would have dropped the dish.” But 
Jacob’s hand never trembled. 

We have heard, so far, of Jacob the 
supplanter. He was born with his hand 
on his brother’s heel; he took advan- 
tage of his brother’s weakness, and in- 
duced him to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage; he deceived his aged 
father and duped him into bestowing 
on him the blessing he had intended 
for Esau. He was, in fact, an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel. And yet in the end 
Jacob became one of the noblest of the 
patriarchs. It is a story that has often 
been repeated, and the explanation is, 
not that Jacob learned to seek the Lord, 
but that the Lord sought him, and that 
at last Jacob yielded to the seeking, 
saving love of God. We have only the 
first part of the story in our present 
lesson. 


II. Jacob’s Vision of God, 27:41—28:22 


1. The flight, 27:41—28:9. Jacob 
fled from Beersheba because he, to- 
gether with his mother, feared the mur- 
derous wrath of Esau, who had deter- 
mined to kill him as soon as his father 
had died. He headed for Haran in 
northern Mesopotamia, the home of his 
father’s and his mother’s kin—his 
ostensible purpose being to secure for 
himself a wife from among his own peo- 
ple. Rebekah comforted herself by say- 
ing that it was only for a few days. 
As a matter of fact Jacob was absent 
for twenty years, and when he came 
back Rebekah was dead. Probably she 
never heard of Jacob after he went out 
from her presence. We can imagine 
how her heart was torn, anxiously 
awaiting for some news from the son 
whom she was forced to send away be- 
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cause they had both sinned 
never came. 

2. The vision, 28:10-15. Jacob spent 
the second or third night at Bethel, a 
town forever associated with him, as 
Hebron is with Abraham. It was about 
sixty miles north of Beersheba. Weary 
and worn he slept with his head upon 
a stone for a pillow (a rather hard one). 
And that night he had a vision. A lad- 
der reached down from heaven. Angels 
ascended and descended, and above was 
God. What was the significance of this 
vision? We cannot be sure of all the 
details. Perhaps the angels ascended 
laden with the prayers and aspirations 
of men and descended bearing blessings 
from on high. Or perhaps, as Bishop 
Ryle suggests, they ascended with tasks 
completed and descended with fresh 
commissions from above. Whatever 
the details the main truth is plain. 

God would have Jacob know thut 
heaven and earth are kuit together. His 
angels (i. e., messengers) are minister- 
ing here below, and above he is ever 
keeping watch above his own. The vision 
is supplemented by the promise which 
came in two parts. The first part (vss. 
13-14) is the covenant promise, spoken 
first to Abraham, renewed to Isaac, and 
now for the first time delivered to 
Jacob. It deals with three things: (1) 
the land; (2) the seed; and (3) the 
blessing—which had first been promised 
to Abraham. The second part (vs. 15) 
is a personal promise prompted by the 
precarious situation in which Jacob now 
finds himself: (1) God’s presence—‘'l 
am with thee’’; and (2) God’s protec- 
tion—‘‘I will keep thee and will 
bring thee back again into the land.” 

Why did God appear unto Jacob at 


news that 


Bethel? For two reasons, perhaps. 
First, Jacob needed to have his faith 
strengthened. He was the heir of the 


promise, but 
to him. He had heard Abraham and 
Isaac speak of the divine vision. But 
he himself had never heard God's voice 
nor felt God’s 
father’s 
was going away 
(see vs. 16). 


God was still a stranger 


presence. Leaving his 
house he seemed to think he 
from his father’s God 


No doubt he was lonely 
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and afraid. Then God appeared to him 
in his dream, and he knew God was 
watching over him that night and every 
night; God would bring him safely back 
and God would fulfill in him the cove- 
nant promises. This is the great truth 
that most students find in the vision, 
the nearness and reality of the divine 
presence, the certainty of the divine 
protection. 

But God also had a _ redemptive 
motive. Jacob needed a new attitude 
toward God. His faith needed to be 
strengthened and his character needed 
to be changed. He had secured his 
father’s blessing through treachery. 
Now he was fleeing from his brother’s 
wrath, a liar and a thief. He showed 
no signs of repentance. He recognized 
no need of God. It is plain from the 
that follows that he was trust- 
ing altogether in his own strength. He 
felt that he could cope with any emer- 


story 


gency. Now God appears to him and 
tells him that he will come back to 
Canaan safely, but that it will be 
through God’s blessing alone. That is 


the lesson which God begins to teach 
Jacob now, and which he continues to 
teach until he returns. When Jacob 
finally learns that lesson, his absolute 
dependence on God for the real bless- 
ings of life, he is a new man, no longer 
Jacob the supplanter, but Israel, a 
prince of God. 

3. The response, 28:16-22. The 
vision over, Jacob awakes with a start. 
“Jehovah is here,” he said, ‘Jehovah is 
here, and I knew it not.’’ It is very evi- 
dent that Jacob did not realize that God 
is omnipresent and that his eyes run 
to and fro throughout the earth. The 
thought that he was in the presence of 
God filled him with dread (as it would 
us, frequently, if we realized that God’s 
eyes were upon us). He was afraid and 
said, ‘How dreadful is this place.”’ Per- 
haps he had something of the feeling 
that Peter had when he said, ‘‘Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord” (Lk. 5:8). Certainly he had no 
desire to tarry in that place. He rose 
up early in the morning, set up, as a 
memorial of his experience, the stone 
on which he had slept, anointed it with 
oil (according to the custom of the 
time) and called the place Bethel, which 
means “house of God.” He then vowed 
a vow unto God—if God will be with 
me and will keep me . . and will give 
me bread to eat and raiment to put on 

and will be my God, then this 

shall be God’s house, and of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee (cf. 14:20). 

What prompted Jacob to make this 
vow? Was it done in grateful 
nition of God’s appearance to him and 
of God's promise regarding him? There 
are some who think so. To others it 
that Jacob was attempting to 
drive a good bargain with God. His 
vow is conditional. If you will keep 
your promise and make me rich, then I 
will consider this stone God’s house and 
I will give you back a tenth of all which 
you have given me. He is like a young 


recog- 


seems 





man who promises that he will begip 
to tithe—if and when God makes him a 
millionaire. 

The religious development, the great 
transformation of Jacob’s character hag 
just begun. Only gradually does he 
learn the full meaning of the divine 
fellowship. 


The Lesson Applied 


Many young men and olders ones, 
too, need to learn the lesson that Jacob 
was just beginning to learn—that the 
blessings of life which really count are 
the blessings which come from God, and 
that we gain these blessings, not 
through our own cleverness, certainly 
not through 


tricking our fellow-men, 

but only through reliance upon God. 
All of us need to learn with Jacob 
that God is ever present. Jacob was 


very much surprised to find that God 
was at Bethel. He thought he had left 
him behind at Beersheba, and when God 
appeared to him he jumped to the con- 
clusion that God dwelt at Bethel. Then 


this must be the gateway to heaven! 
How childish! But do we not some 


times think—or act as though we did 
think—that God dwells far away in the 
heavens, that Jesus is away now, but 
may be expected at the end of the world 
to come again? Do we _ constantly 
realize that God is closer to us than 
breath, nearer to us than hands or feet, 
that “‘the eyes of Jehovah run to and 
fro through the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect toward him (II 
Chron. 16:9), that ‘Jehovah searcheth 
all hearts and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts (I Chron. 
28:9)? Do we understand what Jesus 
meant when he said, ‘Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of 
Man?” (Jn. 1:51.) Thompson, the 
great English poet, caught the meaning 
of the passage when he wrote: 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars! 
The drift of pinions. would we hearken, 


Beats at our own clay-shuttered 
doors. 
The angels keep their ancient places; 


Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
‘Tis ve, ‘tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so. sad 
sadder ) 
Cry; and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


thou canst not 


Yea, in the night. my Soul, my daugh- 
ter, 

Cry, clinging heaven by the hems: 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesaret, but Thames! 

-From In No Strange Land. 


(Lesson commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education. Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 
Asch’s Moses 


MOSES. By Sholem Asch. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 505 pp. 
$3.75. 


The Polish-born Jewish author of this 
and several previous novels based on 
piblical history sets forth here the life 
of the great Hebrew law-giver from the 
day when, come to years, he refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God. Singular vivid- 
ness and strength mark the portrayals 
of the misery suffered by the Hebrew 
slaves in Egypt, the successive plagues 
called down on Pharaoh when he re- 
fused to let the people go, the passage 
of the Red Sea, the wanderings through 
the desert lands, the divine gift of the 
Ten Commandments on Sinai, with the 
acceptance of the covenant by the peo- 
ple, the temptations by which they were 
assaulted and frequently fell, and the 
final vision granted to Moses on Mount 
Pisgah. 

To such incidents and often the very 
words of the King James Version the 
author is remarkably faithful. Yet he 
uses his own imagination to develop 
further many incidents related in the 
Scriptures, to vivify and motivate action, 
and, naturally, to interpret biblical 
characters. Moses himself is a majestic 
leader, tall and physically powerful, yet 
extremely meek, governed ever by his 
love for Jehovah and for the people of 
Israel. Far removed from selfish aims, 
he neglects his own wife and children 
in service for the people he leads, the 
elect of God, whose voice he seeks in 
every difficulty. His sister, Miriam, his 
spiritual mother, encourages him to en- 
dure all hardships in leading Israel out 
of bondage into the Promised Land, 
while the Princess of Egypt, his sup- 
posed earthly mother, shields him re- 
peatedly from danger and on her death- 
bed acknowledges faith in Jehovah. 

Balaam, the seer, is pictured by the 
novelist as the incarnation of evil. First 
cousin and friend of Jacob, he lives to 
corrupt Israel first with worship of the 
golden calf and later with worship of 
Baal. The Angel of Death he magically 
withstands, but is finally overcome in a 
manner reminiscent of the Apocalypse, 
for the author recalls the New Testa- 
ment many times, though Messiah is 
mentioned prophetically just once to- 
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ward the end. As an instance, while 
Moses is keeping Jethro’s sheep, a lamb 
hreaks away from the flock. Searching 
and finding it in a narrow pass, Moses 
lifts the lamb to his shoulders and car- 
ries it back to the fold, uttering a prayer 
that he may be a good shepherd to his 
sheep. Much later Moses attempts to 
wash Joshua’s hands in symbolic prepa- 
ration for his own death and surrender 
of leadership. Joshua objects to this 
service from his master, but when Moses 
declares, ‘‘It is thy duty to let me serve 
thee,” the younger man consents. 

Whether the background is actually 
in full accord with geography and tribal 
customs is not within the ken of this 
writer to state. One can only testify 
that the story reads like truth, the tone 
is exalted and reverent, and the entire 
book vividly recreates many chapters of 
the Pentateuch. 


ROBERT ADGER LAW. 
Austin, Texas. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING, By Seward 
Hiltner. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 224 pp. $2.75. 


’ 


‘‘Self-Understanding”’ is the title of a 
1951 book recently off the press. It is 
a book which is intended to help people 
with their personal problems and dif- 
ficulties, as dated emotions, emotional 
tensions, knotty consciences, etc. 
Basically, if people are to be helped 
they must first understand how they 
have become the way they are before 
they can hope to be better. They must 
understand themselves and thus be able 
to deal with causes and patterns, not 
merely symptoms and actions. 

But how can a man know himself? 
The answer is found in this book. Dr. 
Hiltner says, “It is my thesis that, to 
understand ourselves at all, we need a 
particular kind of attitude toward our 
personal past experience. We get light 
on this attitude or approach both from 
our scientific knowledge and our re- 
ligious aspiration. It is the entire pur- 
pose of this book to define and demon- 
strate what this means.” 

This book, written by a man who has 
eighteen years’ experience as pastor, 
executive, professor of pastoral the- 
ology, and advisor, combines religion 
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and psychology in a method for self: 
understanding. 

It is more than a help to self-under- 
standing; it is a guide to the sources 
of strength for solving personal prob- 
lems. 

It is readable, understandable and in- 
teresting, and will prove helpful to the 
troubled person and to those who wish 
to help troubled people. 

The book closes with this sentence: 
“Whereas we hated the light, now we 
come toward the light and the inner 
darkness begins to disappear. 

R. R. CRAIG. 


Idabel, Okla. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr—Christianity and So- 
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